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od 7 nit wunTs Eorneg 
Efer’ ewesr’ amraveuSe vewy, yetr’ O° iov ems, Homer. 


~ fequel of the letter from Rome relating to the Belvidere 
APOLLO, 


HEN Puipras was afk’d, from whence 
he would take his idea of the ftatue of Jur1- 
TER? he anfwered, from HomMeER’s defcrip- 
tion of that God in his firft book of the 
Iliad. In like manner it is probable, that 
many amongft the antient fculptors have 
borrowed the ideas of their ftatues from the 





fame author, and that this very fuperior figure of APOLLO was 
taken from the -defcription of that Deity in the firft book of 
the Iliad, 


Bor, 








Pest Ae eos 
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But, my Lord, give me leave to lay the reafons before 
you which have inclined me to entertain this thought ; firft, he 
is plainly looking at fome diftant object, to which he has dift 
charged his arrows, from the air and attitude of his head, and 
this agrees with the defcription of him in Homer, 


ECer’ exer’ eemaveude veuv per oO tov tyne ; 

but in this place, my Lord, it appears to me that EZero does not 
fignify he fat at fome diftance from the fhips, but that he light- 
ed upon fome {pot at a diftance, and fhot his arrows amongft 
the Gracians; certainly Homer, whofe imagination was the 
jufteft, and fill’d with the moft beautiful images, would not 
have imagiried a God fitting and fhooting with a bow, the moft 
ungraceful of all attitudes for fuch an action: Does it not feem 
probable then, my Lord, that this word fhould be tranflated in 
the above fenfe, and that the air, attitude and whole idea of this 
ftatue were taken from this line ? 


Bur there is yet another and ftronger reafon that inclines 
me to this way of thinking, and that is, the drapery; this, 
my Lord, feems intended for no other purpofe than to fix the 
idea of its being taken from this paflage; the poet fays he came 
like night that is concealed,’ od” se vux]s eomes? now it would 
be difficult to have conceived any other manner of communicating 
this image, than by thus giving him a garment to exprefs that he 
came covered and concealed; That the garment, my Lord, an- 
{wers no other intent feems very plain; it does not cover the nu- 
dities, nor is it ufed in fact as a drapery, it is faften’d on the right 
fhoulder, and fuftained on the left arm ; and tho’, my Lord, there 
are thofe who fancy that this garment was introduced by the ftatu- 
ary. to break too much regularity neceffary to the compofition of a 
figure, and to impart a grace to it, yet give me leave to fay, 
there does not appear the leaft reafon for this i imagination ; when 
the true caufe is not penetrated, a falfe one is fupplied by fancy, 
which is ever bufy in finding fomething to fatisfy itfelf: the 
tight hand defcends by the fide, tho’ not direétly parallel to it, 
but refts on the broken tree which ftands by; and the left which 
holds the bow, would have been lefs incumbered without the 
drapery which is thrown acrofs it, and even more naturally in 
action: thus the ill effects of regularity are fufficiently guarded 
againft without this drapery ; but then to communicate this idea 
of 
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of being covered by placing the garment falling behind the 
back, the fculptor would have. obftruched the light from, paffing 
thro’ the legs ; this circumftance makes the moft aukward ap- 
pearance in the world, as may be feen in the ftatues of our Kings 
in their robes; it would have made it all {tone inftead of life and 
activity, and totally deftroyed the beauty of this divine figure. 


WirTnour the defign of telling us, my Lord, that he came 
conceal’d, it is highly probable the fculptor would not have ad- 
ded a ufelefs, and unornamental drapery, nor did the antients of 
the moft exquifite genius ever chufée it: the Laocoon and his 
fons, even tho’ ftrict propriety demand the contrary, are all 
naked, as is the ANTINOUs, the Gracran Venus, the Far- 
nes1AN Hercu es, Gladiator pugnans and dying Myrmitto. 


TuaT a fculptor fhould be greatly ftruck with this defcription 
in Homer, is not at all aftonifhing to your Lordfhip, I know, 
who have often felt the enthufiafm yourfelf from this paflagg, 
as it is the fineft which can be imagined ; but it is amazing to me 
that Mr. Pope, who was fuppofed to underftand paintings, fthould 
fo egregioufly have miftaken this paflage in his tranflation ; it is 
plain he had not the leaft idea of Homer’s defign ; he has made 
this God, which moves with majefty and grace with his bow and 
quiver hung on his fhoulders, exprefling indignation and revenge 
in his face and motion, flying along with his bow bent to fhoot 
his arrrows at the Greeks, like a Cupip in a fan-painter’s 
performance at flying hearts. And thus he has deftroy’d the 
moft beautiful imagery that ever was conceived, and converted 
into littlenefs, all that is great, expreflive and characteriftic inp 
the original. 


In this fcene where I am at prefent, my Lord, infpired by the 
remembrance of thofe poets who have fung immortal lays, what 
breaft the leaft warm’d by the fire of the mufes, can refrain from 
attempting to turn poet? for that reafon you will have the good- 
nefs to excufe my fending you a tranflationof this paflage where 
the Deity defcends after the prayer of CurysEs. 


Tuus pray’d th’ offended Seer nor pray’d in vain ; 
Apotto heard, and from th’ OLYMPIAN plain, 
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With rage indignant fwiftly he defcends ; 

To Ixion’s fhores his fatal footfteps bends ; 

His bow and quiver on his fhoulders hung, 
The arrows rattled as he rufh’d along ; 

Baleful as night that wraps the wintery pole, 
His motion {poke the anger of his foul ; 

Far from the fleet he took his fatal ftand, 

And fent his arrows from his vengeful hand ; 
The filver bow clang’d dreadfully around ; 
And dogs and mules firft ftrew’d the purple ground ; 
Then onthe Greeks his deadly fhafts he {ped : 
And funeral fires continual burnt the dead. 


My enthufiafm is atan end, my Lord; I am almoft afhamed 
of having dared this tranflation, and yet ] cannot avoid fending 
it to you; forgive me, I befeech you, whilft I take up your time 
in faying, that the commentators on HomeR and Mr. Pope, 
in their notes on this paflage, have miftaken the allegory of 
Apotto’s fending ficknefs ; it is not from the fun beams, the 
air or earth, but from the very thing which: Homer has charadte- 
rized, the continued dark weather, or clouds intercepting the folar 
rays, which weather in general is attended with rain; and thofe 
who have been acquainted with the treatment of foldiers in camp 
difeafes, know that it is from this circumftance that the moft fatal 
diforders take their rife; and that heat and dry weather, tho’ very 
intenfe, never make'a‘ camp fickly: this would incline one to 
believe that Homer was more univerfal in his knowledge than 
all human kind, and what fome of his admirers have aflerted 
was ftrictly true; that if all {ciences were loft, they might be 
found in his writings. 


IrLATTER myfelf that your Lordfhip will think with me in 


this trifling piece of criticifm. 1 beg you to believe me with the 
greateft refpect, 


my Lord, 


Rome. 


your Lordfhip’s moft obedient 


humble fervant. 


THE 
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Tue following Letters being fo reafonable in the nature of their 
contents, I cannot avoid giving them to the public as part of this 
day’s entertainment, 

To the SPecraTor, 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 

You feem to be a fenfible fellow enough, fo am I too for that 
matter, dam ye. Now you muft know that Bog Scurfie 
and I have been drinking two bottles of claret a piece fince din- 
ner, fo fays I, Bos, dam me I'll write a letter to the Specta~ 
Tor about my old B of a grandmother, and I fay done 
firft: And fo do, dam ye, fays Bos. 





Now you muft know that this old bunter has gotten me a 
good deal of money that’s true ; I have ran her againft Tom 
TriFLe’s old aunt, Bitty SAuNTER’s grandmother and 
Jack SLyBooT’s mother-in-law and won every race, by Jove ; 
fhe’s a dam’d bottom one that’s clear. 


Now, Mr. SpecTator, this old brimftone is plaguy rich; 
and 1am her heir ; but what d’you think ? in her feventy feventh 
year this old B has taken it into her head to marry a datn’d 
great {trapping tall IR1sHMAN, and ’tis ten to one that this fel- 
low runs away with all fhe is worth, 





~ Now, Mr. SpecTaTor, is it not a fhame that there fhould be 
alaw to hinder girls from running away with honeft young fellows, 
and ftealing a match to make a family, and none againft dam’d old 
women, who have not a tooth in their heads, and to whom a 
hufband i is of no more ufe than a fun-dial in a grave, from mar- 
tying to the ruin of fuch hopeful young fellows as Tam, dam ye? 


Look you, Mr. SpecraTor, I don’t fay that girls fhould 
not be hinder’d from marrying before they are twenty one, as I 
have no fifter that’s no bread and butter of mine; but this I fay, 
that unlefs there’s a law made to hinder old widows from marrying 
after they are forty five, the nation will be undone, and to that I'll 
lay youa thoufand pounds, and I fay done firft, dam ye. 


Do they think there are no fools but young fools? whoever 
thinks fo, there’s my grandmother to convince him to the con- 
trary. Iam yours, 


Dick DowNTHRoOw. 
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2 'Bés Scurrre fends his compliments to you: prithee write 
fomething dam’d clever upon this fubject, and all the club thal] 
take in your Spectator,- old buck, 


re To the SpEcTATOR. 

I am the player that has aéted the dead part of the character of 
Juncet i in the, proceffion of the funeral! with fuch univerfal ap- 
planfe.;. I-am fure the clapping has gone to my heart with joy 


many times, and often as I lay dead on the hearfe. 


. .Now Sir, as:I have: play’d this character fo much to the life, 
and: -pleafed the town fo well in it, give me leave to undeceive 
the world in: one thing: moft people imagine that Mifs Nossr- 
TER plays this part as well as the living one, but, Sir, permit 
me to fay, it is not true; it is too much for any one actrefs to 
perform well two parts, where the difference is fo great as between 
death and..life: now Sir, tho’ I acknowledge fhe plays the 
liying part of the character extremely well, yet I take the liberty 
to.claim the merit of the dead; perhaps this ftillnefs of aétion in 
me may not be fo much efteemed by the criticks as it ought, but 
give me leave to fay, that no man knows better than Mr, R—n 
how difficult it is for a girl in Covent-garden play-houfe’ to 
lie ftill on her back, and how few have been able to per in 
that manner of acting any time. 





) View Sir, as feveral gentlemen of great wit and vivacity behind 
the fcenes, have very prettily told me, it was pity fo much merit 
fhould lie dead before the audience; that it’sa fhame Mr. R—u 
does not prefer me from dead life to animate: all that I would 
defire is; that you would hint this to him it is eafy for a manager 
to introduce me, into his pantomimes, where I may learn firft to 
move, and then one thing after another, come to fpeak by degrees, 
and fo Pleate univerfally. Iam, dear Sir, 


your moft obedient fervant. 
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